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(Continued from page 3.) 


“19th. Fourth day.—The wind favourable. 
Several of us employed in writing, hoping for an 
opportunity to convey some intelligence to our 
dear friends whom we have left behind, towards 
whom my mind has been often turned in. near 
affection, and for whose preservation and sta- 
bility in righteousness have my prayers ascended 
as for my own. It looks probable we may 
reach the Yearly Meeting of London, where I 
expect fresh exercise, and oh! may I be kept 
humble and low with the pure seed; though in 
a state of deep suffering. Last evening I had 
some serious conversation with our Captain, 
during which he was attentive and solid; at the 
conclusion of which, he acknowledged my kind 
intentions, and said he believed I was concerned 
for his and other’s good—and behaved affee- 
tionately. 

2ist. Sizth day.—Awoke with these expres- 
sions: “He will be a strength to the poor—a 
strength to the needy in his distress—a covert 
from the storm, when the blast of the terrible 
ones is as a storm against the wall.” Spent 
much of this day in inward retirement, humbl 
trusting in the Lord, my sure, unfailing friend, 
to whom I desire to look in simplicity, as a little 
child, for further direction and help, knowing 
‘itis not in man who walketh todirect his own 
steps.’ F 
_ 23d. First day.—Held our meeting this day 
in the cabin. It was a favoured, comfortable 
season.” 


On this day (the 23d) the captain, who had 
conceived a high respect for our friend, which 
he afierward repeatedly evinced, presented her 
with a copy of his sea Journal, in his own writ- 
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ing, with the following letter written upon the 
first page. 


“On board the Commerce, in the English Chan- 

nel, May 23d, 1784. 

“ Madam,—Our passage, in all probability, 
being now nearly at an end, give me leave to pre- 
sent you a copy of my journal, which contains all 
the observations that were essentially necessary 
for our guide and direction across the great Atlan- 
tic Ocean; which, with the help of Divine Provi- 
dence, we have passed over, without the smallest 
accident whatever; and have, thanks be to 
Heaven, arrived on our désired coast, where I 
hope, in a few days, to see you safely landed, and 
to ‘congratulate you thereon. For it is with 
heart-felt pleasure and satisfaction to myself, that 
I can with truth say, that I never had so instruc- 
tive and pleasing a female companion at sea as 
yourself, And in short, I cannot say less for all 
the rest of the Friends. 

“This small token of my esteem I present 
you, that you may at any future time refresh 
your memory with the different occurrences that 
have turned up from time to time during 
the passage, respecting the ship, winds and 
weather. 

“That you may enjoy your health, and be 
the instrument of enlightening the minds of many 
in this eastern world (as I am satisfied that is 
your errand,) and return safely back to your con- 
nections and friends in America, rewarded by 
heaven for your labours, is the sincere wish of 
your friend, Tuomas T'RuxtTon. 

To Resecca Jones.” 


The Journal thus commences : 

« A Journal, by God’s permission, on board 
the ship Commerce, from Philadelphia to Lon- 
don. eres April the 26th, 1784, and 
kept by Thomas ‘Truxton, Commander of said 
ship.” 

“24th. Second day.—As we are advancing up 
the British Channel, and although delighted with 
the fine prospect of the land, of White Rocks, 
Isle of Wright, &c., (G. D. and self being on 
deck and counting the shipping around us, 30 in 
all, which was a feast to the eye,) yet my mind 
was low, stripped and fearful, lest I should not 
keep near enough to that Power which alone 
has preserved and can preserve, under and 
through all the dispensations of his Providence, 
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to his own praise. May I be favoured, not only 
to get deep enough, but to keep deep and humble 
with the pure seed, in mine own bosom and the 
bosoms of the faithful amongst whom my lot may 
be cast. 

28th. Sixth day.—Being favoured to reach 
Giavesend early this morning, we prepared to 
go on shore, which we did. Our captain left 
the ship first, in order to prepare a dinner and 
earriages for us, and had all ready when we 
arrived. Having dined, we started, our captain 
with T, Ross and 8. E., jr., in one post chaise, 
S. E., sen, and M. J. in another, and G. Dill- 
wyn and wife and myself, in a third, and reached 
London about 4 o’clock. During the ride up, 
though there was much to entertain the eye and 
delight the senses, yet my heart was humbled 
and bowed in contrition, under a sense of the 
Lord’s goodness and mercy, in having conducted 
a poor handmaiden over the mighty ocean in 
safety, and, above all, in the sustaining sense of 
his power and presence, which had attended me, 
to bear up in the time of conflict and exercise. 
For all which my heart is prostrate before Him, 
and returns the feeble attribute of thanksgiving 
and praise for all his mercies: acknowledging 
that He is worthy now and forever more. 
_Amen.”’ 

Before her departure from Philadelphia, 
Arthur Howell, in bidding her adieu, placed in 
her hand a sealed note to be read at sea; which 
contained a short, but full, expression of his 
sympathy and unity with her in her prospect, 
and concluded with quoting from Isaiah 49: 23 
—Kings shall be thy nursing fathers and 
queens thy nursing mothers.’’ She afterwards 
meati that on first meeting with Christi- 
anna Hustler, (who was her first companion in 
England, and travelled much with her,) at Jos. 
Gurney Bevan’s, the passage occurred to her— 
“ Kings shall be thy nursing fathers and queens 
thy nursing mothers.”” Although their home 
was together, at the house of J. G. B., nothing 
passed between them during the week of Yearly 
Meeting, relative to their being associated, but 
when John and Christianna Hustler were pre- 
paring to return to their home in Yorkshire, C. 
told her husband that she believed he would 
have to return alone—that she was not acquainted 
with Rebecca Jones’ views relative to a com- 
panion, but she felt very much bound" to her, 
and felt that she must make an offer of herself. 
Being encouraged to attend to her feelings, she 
went to R. J.’s room, where they had a confer- 
ence, which resulted in a mutual conviction ‘that 
they were designed to be banded together as 
companions in religious exercise. In a letter 
written immediately after her arrival in London, 
she savs, “Christianna Hustler is in her person 
very much like my H. Cathrall; about 50 years 
of age, has a lively gift in the ministry—an 
agreeable, nice, very nice person, and indeed in 
general, the English women make a very neat 
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appearance, and carry their age remarkably 
well.” , 


R. J. to H.C. 
« London, 5th day, 3d of 6th mo., 1784. 


* * * * Ss . * 


As I know thou art fond of particular accounts, 
I have risen early before the family. My mind 
is turned towards thee, expecting to be so en- 
gaged when I leave this city that I may not 
write so much: though I intend to omit no op- 
portunity. Ispent the evenifig before last with 
Catherine Phillips, and she with her husband 
supped with us the lastevening. I have already 
informed thee, she looks much as when with 
us. Her husband appears an elderly person, is 
a sensible man, and agreeablee * * * 

Joseph Gurney Bevan, my kind landlord, is 
a solid Friend, and his wife a lively, agreeable, 
very nice woman. She does a little in our way. 
He is an apothecary. ‘They have no children. 


* * * » ¥ » * 


They are very kind and attentive to us, and [ 
believe it right we are here. John Elliott, with 
whom T. Ross, R. N., S. Emlen, 8S. N., and 
many others lodge, is a solid substantial Friend, 
and his wife a fine person. She made me think 
of her mother, M. Weston. They live in a 
spacious, complete house.. Wm. Dillwyn lives 
elegantly. His wife very much lke Ruth 
Richardson. 

Lydia Hawkesworth, whom I shall call C. 
Phillips’ Aid de Camp, is a fine, agreeable per- 
son. And Esther Tuke is a sort of Princess. 
Samuel Neal looks much as he used to, only a 
little older. 


There is (however low things are in this 
nation, respecting the discipline) a living, deep, 
clear ministry ; and remarkably so on the wo- 
men’s side. Dear Catherine Phillips labours 
indefatigably ; seldom does she sit a meeting 
through in silence; and in many of them has 
exceeded any time | remember her in America. 
She is greatly improved in humility, tenderness 
and sympathy. She has shown much love to 
us poor little Americans, and has told me she 
does not expect to be continued much longer in 
mutability. Hannah Wigham is a solid, agreea- 
ble friend. Also, Martha Routh, Mary Proud, 
and Mary Prior, these are all from Yorkshire, 
and lively ministers. ‘Thou would’st love them 
allas Ido, Alice Rigg, an enterprising skilful 
workwoman, is from the same place. She 
plead nobly before the men’s meeting. Mary 
Leaver looks much as she did; enquired kindly 
after friends in America. She and E. Gibson 
desired love to thee 


It appears that previous to this time, the 
queries were not answered by the Women’s 
Yearly Meeting of London. A few years pre- 
vious, the subject was considered, but not acted 
upon; one Friend remarking, “I see it, br not 
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now—I behold it but not nigh.”’ A communica- 
tion from R. J., enforcing the propriet of it, had 
such place as to induce the action which is ré- 
corded in the following minute of Women’s 
Yearly Meeting, bearing date the 5th of Sixth 
month, 1784. : , 

«“ It coming weightily under the consideration 
of this Meeting, the great loss it sustains for want | 
of its being regularly constituted a Meeting for 
Discipline, the following Friends are desired to 
lay the concern before our men Friends now sit- 
ting, and bring in a report to our next adjourn- 
ment,—viz: Esther Tuke, Elizabeth Gibson, 
Alice Rigg, Christianna Hustler, Mercy Ran- 
som, Martha Routh, Tabitha Middleton, Susanna 
Row, and Sarah Corbyn, in which service the 
company of the women Friends from America 
would be truly acceptable.”’* 

This dignified deputation, leaving their own 
meeting still in session, proceeded to that of the 
men, some of whom were unprepared for the 
proposition. A part of the discussion which en- 
sued, is too familiar to our readers to need inser- 
tion here. One Friend expressed the sentiment 
that it would be preposterous to have a body with 
two heads, to which R. J. responded that there 
was but one Heap fo the body, which is the 
church, and that in Christ Jesus male and female 
are one. A note in H. Cathrall’s ,hand, says: 
“My R. Jones informs me that Alice Rigg plead 
nobly in in the men’s meeting, and M. Routh 
silenced David Barclay. I perceive by a letter 
to J. P., he surrendered very unwillingly.’* 

This deliberation resulted in the issuing of an 
epistle setting forth the rise and use of the Dis- 
cipline, and encouraging women Friends to at- 
tend to their share of it. In alluding to this 
measure, Catherine Phillips remarks: “ As 
mothers of children, and mistresses of families, 
they have an extensive service to attend to, and 
ought to be concerned, so to discipline their 
families, as to be able to answer the several 
queries relative to their situation.” 

The following is the minute of the men’s 
meeting in the case, bearing the same date with 
the women’s minute. 

“ This Meeting, after a solid and deliberate 
cousideration of the proposition brought in from 
the Meeting of Women Friends, held annually 
in this city, agrees that the said Meeting be at 
liberty to correspond in writing, with the Quar- 
terly Meetings of Women Friends ; to receive 
accounts from them, and issue such advice, as in 
the wisdom of truth, from time to time, may ap- 
pear necessary, and conducive to their mutual 
edification. For this purpose it will be expedi- 
ent that the said meeting be a meeting of record, 
and be denominated the Yearly Meeting of 


*The ministering Friends from America in attend- 
ance at this meeting, were Robert Valentine, William 
Mathews, Nieholas Waln, Samuel Emlen, Thos. Ross, 
George Dillwyn, Rebecca Wright, Patience Brayton, 
Mehetabel Jenkins, and Rebecca Jones. 
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Women Friends, held in London; yet such 
meeting is not to be so far considered a meeting 
of Discipline, as to make rules, nor yet alter the 
present queries, without the concurrence of this 
meeting.” 

[To be continued.) 
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LIFE OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 


(Continued from pege 6.) 


When Wilberforce presented to the House of 
Commons, the petition of Friends against the 
West Indian slavery, he observed that one of a 
similar character, which he had the honour of 
presenting thirty years before, was the first effort 
against the kindred iniquity of the slave trade ; 
and in offering the one then produced, he trusted 
they were laying the first stone of an edifice 
which would continue at a future period, an 
ornament to their country. Being asked if he 
designed to found any motion upon this petition, 
he stated that an esteemed friend of his would ; 
on which Buxton gave notice that “on the Lith 
of May, he would submit a motion, that the 
House should take into consideration, the state 
of slavery in the British Colonies,” 

On the day above designated, in 1823, the 
first debate, on the subject of slavery, occurred 
in the House of Commons. The discussions, 
which for nearly twenty years agitated that as- 
sembly, and in which Wilberforce took a leading 
part, related to the slave trade, not to the slavery 
already existing. ‘Those who advocated the 
abolition of the slave trade, carefully separated 
that question from the extinction of slavery it- 
self. The leading and most plausible argument 
advanced by the opponents of emancipation, was 
the degraded condition of the slaves, and their 
consequent incapacity to appreciate the advan- 
tages or the duties of freemen. ‘To this argu- 
ment the friends of the negroes acceded so far 
as to begin their attack on the system, by assail- 
ing the traffic which was continually augmenting 
the number of untutored Africans in the British 
colonies. It was also confidently expected 
that the abolition of the traffic would secure 
better treatment to the slaves already in the 
islands ; and that with an improvement in their 
condition, they would be gradually prepared for 
the enjoyment of their natural rights. Hence 
the question of emancipation, though acknow- 
ledged ‘as an ultimate object of desire, to be at- 
tempted at a future day, was studiously excluded 
by the abolitionists during their labours to effect 
the extinction of the trade. 

Sixteen years had now elapsed since the pas- 
sage of the law prohibiting the African slave trade, 
but the expected improvement in the condition 
of the slaves had not taken place. The opinion 
that the necessary change should be gradually 
effected, seems to have been generally embraved ; 
and Thomas Fowell Buxton, as well as others, 
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adopted it. A few weeks before the time allotted 
for his motion, he wrote a letter intended for the 

usal of Earl Bathurst, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, in which he gave the outlines of 
his plan. 

There were evidently two classes for whose 
condition it was necessary to provide ; those al- 
ready in slavery, and the children thereafter to 
be born. With regard to the former, he does 
not appear to have anticipated their emancipa- 
tion, but such extension of their privileges, and 
amelioration of their condition, as to render it 
more tolerable. The doctrine of immediate eman- 
cipation was, with our English politicians, the 
growth of a later day. It remained for ex- 
perience to prove, what a just appreciation of 
the case might have suggested, that slavery is not 
the school in which the duties or qualifications 
of freemen are taught. 

The improvements proposed in this outline 
were : 

1. That the slaves should be attached to the 
island, and, under modifications, to the soil. 
2. That they should cease to be chattels in the 
eye of the law. 3. That their testimony should 
be received for what it was worth. 4. That 
when any one laid claim to the services of a 
negro, the burden of proof should rest on the 
claimant. 5. That obsiructions to manumis- 
sions should be removed. 6. ‘That the provision 
of the Spanish law, fixing by competent au- 
thority the value of a slave, and allowing him to 
purchase a day at a time, should be introduced. 
7. That no governor, judge, or attorney general, 
should be a slave owner. 8. That effectual 
provision should be made for the religious in- 
struction of the slaves. 9. That marriage should 
be sanctioned and enforced. 10. ‘That the sab- 
bath should be devoted by the slave to repose 
and religious instruction, and that other time 
should be allotted for the cultivation of his pro- 
vision grounds. 11. ‘Thatsome measures should 
be adopted to restrain the authority of the master 
in punishing his slaves ; and that a substitute 
should be found for the driving system. 

But he was particularly anxious to procure the 
extinction of slavery by rendering all the chil- 
dren free who should be born after a certain 
day; and that provision should be made for 
their education. 

From this summary we may perceive that 
Buxton then regarded the final extinction of 
slavery in the colonies as the work of a distant 
day. ite probably did not expect that the system 
would expire till the existing generation of 
slaves should have passed away. And we shall 
have occasion to observe, in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the aboiitionists, that they were 
driven to a more rapid extinction of slavery than 
they at first anticipated, by the obstinacy with 
which the planters resisted all their attempts to 
mitigate the rigours of the system. 

On the day above mentioned, Buxton began 


the discussion by moving a resolution, “ that the 
state of slavery is repugnant to the principles of 
the British Constitution, and of the Christian re- 
ligion; and that it ought to be gradually abo- 
lished throughout the British colonies, with as 
much expedition as may be found consistent 
with a due regard to the well being of the parties 
concerned.” 

In his opening speech he plainly declared that 
his object was the extinction of slavery in every 
part of the British dominions. Not, however, 
the sudden emancipation of the negroes, but 
such cautious and preparatory measures, as by 
slow degrees, and in course of years, would 
qualify the slaves for the enjoyment of freedom, 
and gently pave the way to the annihilation of 
slavery. 

Afier unfolding his plan corresponding sub- 
stantially with the outline already mentioned, he 
especially urged the importance of emancipating 
the childrén, as an obvious method of silently, 
yet certainly, removing the evils of slavery. He 
proved that this measure had been adopted in 
other countries, without the noise and tumult 
which his opponents predicted ; and was in fact 
then silently proceeding in Ceylon, Bencoolen, 
and St. Helena. Observe,” said he, “ the 
moderation with which we proceed ; we say, 
make no more slaves, desist from that iniquity ; 
abstain from an act, as full of guilt and entailing 
in its consequences as much misery as any 
felony you can mention. We do not say, re- 
trace your steps, but stop. We do not say, make 
reparation for the wrong you have done, but do 
no more wrong ; gono further; complete what 
you have commenced ; screw from your slaves 
al] that their bones and muscles will yield, only 
stop there; and when every slave now living. 
shall have found repose in the grave, then let it 
be said that the country is satiated with slavery. 
and has done with it forever.” 

Estimating the measures proposed, according 
to the representation above exhibited, we can 
hardly regret that they were not successful. Had 
the British Parliament, and the Insular authori- 
ties, quietly acceded to the plan then suggested, 
the friends of the negro might probably have 
concluded that all was done which prudence would 
warrant, and have patiently waited for slavery 
to expire in,the West Indian islands, by the 
death of its victims. If what was then asked, 
had been cheerfully granted, and the proposed 
meliorations faithfully carried into effect, it 
might have been urged, with great plausibility, 
that the faith of the abolitionists was pledged to 
leave the planters in the unmolested possession 
of their remaining authority over their slaves. 
We shall, however, soon have opportunity to 
observe, that the advocates of West Indian op- 
pression manifested no disposition to disarm the 
abolitionists by concessions. ‘They seem to have 
been subjected toa species of induration, not un- 
like that attributed, by the sacred historian, to 
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the people of Canaan,* of whom none but a few 
made peace with the people of Israel. 

An animated debate ensued, in which a num- 
ber of speakers of eminent talents participated, 
among whom G. Canning, a oat mem- 
ber of the cabinet, was one. e moved and 
carried certain amendments to the resolution of 
Buxton, and brought forward a plan that the pro- 

osed meliorations should be suggested to the 
colonial legislatures, but should be enforced only 
in the island of Trinidad, which had no local 
legislature ; but with the condition that any un- 
expected resistance to the suggestions, should be 
met by authority. 

In the course of this debate, the foolish argu- 
ment, that the discussion of the subject in Par- 
liament was dangerous to the peace ofgthe 
islands, was advanced, and its absurdity fully 
exposed by Buxton, whose fears on that account, 
if he ever had any, were by this time totally 
removed. 

The result of the discussion thus opened, was 
different in some important particulars from what 
was desired by the mover. ‘The emancipation 
of the children, which was a favourite part of 
the plan, was lost; and the meliorations proposed, 
instead of being enjoined by authority of Parlia- 
ment, were reduced to recommendations. 

In accordance with the resolutions of the 
House, at the end of the same month, circular 
letters were addressed by the government to the 
various colonial authorities, recommending the 
adoption of the following reforms : 

1. “To provide the means of religious instruc- 
tion and Christian education for the slaves. 

2. “'To put an end to markets and to labour 
on the Sunday ; and instead of Sunday, to allow 
the negroes equivalent time on other days, for 
the cultivation of their provision grounds. 

3. “To protect the slaves by law in the ac- 
quisition and possession of property, and in its 
transmission by bequest or otherwise. 

4. “To legalize the marriages of slaves, and 
to protect them in the enjoyment of their con- 
nubial rights. 

5. “ To prevent the separation of families by 
sale or otherwise. 

6. “To restrain generally the power, and to 
prveent the abuse of arbitrary punishment, at the 
will of the master. 

7. “'To abolish the degrading corporal punish- 
ment of females. 

8. « To admit the testimony of slaves in courts 
of justice. 

9. “ To prevent the seizure of slaves detached 
from the estate or plantation to which they be- 
longed. 

10. “To remove all existing obstructions to 
manumission, and to grant to the slave the power 
of redeeming himself, and his wife and children, 
ata fair price. 


ne 
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11. “To abolish the use of the driving whip 
in the field, either as an emblem of authority, or 
as a stimulus to labour. 

12. “To establish savings’ banks for the use 
of the slaves.”’ 

If we could give full credit to the representa- 
tions respecting West Indian slavery, which the 
advocates have frequently given, we should 
imagine that the improvements then proposed, 
were little more than what was already adopted 
in practice. But the reception which the com- 
munication of Earl Bathurst experienced from 
the planters, clearly showed that any interfer- 
ence, on the part of the mother country, with 
their treatment of their slaves, was viewed with 
the utmost suspicion and jealousy. An intima- 
tion was made in the government despatches, 
that in case the recommendations were disre- 
garded by the colonial authorities, the work must 
be undertaken by Parliament. This suggestion 
was treated with the greatest contumely, par- 
ticularly in Jamaica, and threats were openly 
made of the renunciation of the metropolitan 
power. The colonial legislatures, without ex- 
ception, declined submission to the measures 
proposed. In a few of the islands, some legisla- 
tion to improve the condition of the slaves was 
attempted, but nothing effectual was accom. 
plished. It was evidently impossible to afford 
legal protection to the slaves, without curtailing 
the authority of the masters; and on that point 
the possessors of slaves are exceedingly tena- 
cious. 

When the order in council reached Demerara, 
the colonial authorities endeavoured to conceal it 
from the black population; but some confused 
and exaggerated rumors being spread among 
them, they fancied that the King of England had 
made them free, and that the planters had sup- 
pressed the edict. Under this impression, the 
slaves on several of the estates refused to work, 
and resisted the compulsive measures to which 
their masters resorted. But this puny rebellion, 
which was undertaken without organization or 
arms, was quickly suppressed, not one soldier 
engaged in its reduction being killed. The econ- 
test must have been a massacre rather than a 
battle, for more than a hundred of the insurgents 
fell in the field; and of those who were prisoners, 
a number were executed by sentence of the 
courts. Others were subjected to the most bar- 
barous scourging ; five of whom were sentenced 
to one thousand lashes each. 

The indignation of the planters was not con- 
fined to the revolting slaves, or to the authors of 
the parliamentary discussions; but extended to 
the missionaries in the islands, who were labour- 
ing to instruct the negroes in the doctrines of the 
Christian religion. One of these, of the Inde- 
pendent persuasion, was tried, in an illegal man- 
ner, by a court martial, and condemned to be 
hanged. But the hardships of his imprisonment, 
anticipated the executioner. 
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News of the ferment in the colonies, of the 
revolt in Demarara, of its suppression, and the 
severities inflicted on the insurgents, and their 
unoffending instructors, soon reached the mother 
country. The effect on different classes, was 
necessarily various. ‘To the anti-slavery party, 
they were cause of severe disappointment and 

ief, 

By the lukewarm, and the opponents of the 
measure, these disorders were charged upon the 
friends of the blacks, instead of the turbulence 
of the planters, But the most mortifying part 
of the consequence was, the determination of 
the government to recede from the ground they 
had taken. The cabinet, appalled by the con- 
sequences which had followed the measures al- 
ready adopted, resolved to yield to the storm in- 
stead of redeeming the pledge, that if the amend- 
ments proposed were not voluntarily adopted by 
the colonial legislatures, they should be enforced 
by parliamentary authority. 

In the spring of 1824, George Canning, who 
was regarded as the ministerial leader in the 
House of Commons, and who in the preceding 
year had apparently adopted the principal views 
of Buxton, and differed only in regard to the 
mode of attaining their object, announced the 
determination of the government to compel the 
adoption of the meliorations in Trinidad, but to 
apply for the present no measure more stringent 
than admonition, to the contumacious colonies. 

Buxton assailed the vacillating conduct of the 
government, with his usual energy and fearless- 
ness. He pronounced the resolution of the 
former year, a pledge that the condition of the 
slave should be ameliorated, and quoted Can- 
ning’s own declaration in support of his position. 

“Now,” said he, “if this comprehensive 
pledge, this engagement given to all the colonies, 
is to be frittered down, for the present at least, 
to a single island; if the advantages promised, 
are to be granted indeed to the thirty thousand 
slaves in Trinidad, but withheld from the three 
hundred and fifty thousand in Jamaica, and the 
seventy thousand in Barbadoes ; if the earliest 
period is to be construed to mean some time, so 
undefined and distant, that no man can say in 
what century it will take place ; if our pledge to 
do this is now to mean no more than that we will 
suffer it to be done, by the slow and gradual 
course of admonition and example, then I see no 
reason why ten centuries may not elapse before 
the negroes are freed from their present state of 
melancholy and deplorable thraldom. We who 
have engaged in the cause, will be no parties to 
such a i arteh of duty, to such a breach of 
faith.” 

After exposing a series of atrocious cruelties 
in the treatment of the slaves, he declared that 
he had no hostility to the planters, and that what 
he had uttered was said from a sense of public 
duty. He 9 ere to emancipate the children, 
and make full compensation to their masters ; 
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this he declared to be his desire, the consumma- 
tion to which, as long as he lived, his most strenu- 
ous efforts should be directed. 

The persecutions to which the missionaries 
were exposed, were brought into Parliament at 
a subsequent day, when Brougham, Mackintosh, 
Lushington, and Wilberforce, exerted their ora- 
torical powers in exposing the evils and intoler- 
ant spirit of slavery. By these discussions the 
tide of public opinion, which had been checked 
by the appalling rumors of the day, was again 
turned in favour of the oppressed missionaries 
and their persecuted followers. Wilberforee soon 
afierwards obtained from the ministry, a promise 
that the order in council should be extended to 
St. Lucie and Demerara, as well as Trinidad. 

. (10 be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
WILLIAM PENN. 

The following extracts from the works of 
William Penn, with those which were furnished 
a few months ago, and published in the 48th 
number of the Review, may justly be regarded 
as his living testimony against those contests 
about religion and religious opinions, which are 
the disgrace of every community professing the 
benign precepts and principles of the Saviour of 
men. For who can read and properly meditate 
on his last affecting interview with his disciples, 
and on the love which prompted Him to hum- 
ble himself even to the washing of their feet, 
thus giving them the most important instruction, 
in a manner which they could never forget, 
without being made sensible that all contentions 
in regard to non-essentials and opinions of men, 
are incompatible with the spirit of true religion. 
“ O! ifhis people did but remember this lesson— 
if they only sought to be washed in his blood 
and sanctified by his spirit—if each esteemed 
others better than himself, and endeavoured to 
be the highest in the favour of Christ, by being 
the lowliest in spirit, all ambition, heart-burnings 
and divisions would pass away like a cloud 
before the beams of the sun.” , 


“Tam now come to the last, which to be sure 
is not the least part of my answer to the question 
propounded, viz.: A sincere promotion of 
general and practical religion, by which I mean 
the Ten Commandments, or moral law, and 
Christ’s sermon on the mount, with other his 
heavenly sayings, excellently improved and 
earnestly recommended by several passages in 
the writings of his disciples, which forbid evil, 
not only in deed, but in thought, and enjoying 
purity and holiness, without which, no man, be 
his pretences what they will, shall see the Lord. 
In short, general, true and requisite religion, in 
the apostle James’s definition, is to visit the 
widows and fatherless, and to keep ourselves, 
through the universal grace, unspotted of the 
world. This is the most easy and probable 
way to fetch in all men professing God and reli- 
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i sds iinet ena tees 
gion, since every persuasion acknowledges this| nothing will sooner sweeten men’s blood, and 
in words, be their lives never so disagreeable to | mollify their natures, than employing that time 
their profession. And this being the unum and pains they bestow on fruitless contests, in 


necessarium the one thing, needful to make 
men happy here and hereafter, why, alas, should 
men sacrifice their accord in this great point for 
an unity in minute and circumstantial things, that 
perhaps, is inobtainable, and if it were not, 
would signify little or nothing, either to the good 
of human society, or the particular comfort of 
any in the world to come. No one thing is 
more unaccountable and condemnable among 
men, than their uncharitable contests about reli- 
gion—indeed about words and phrases—whilst 
they all verbally meet in the most, if not the 
only necessary parts of Christian religion. For 
nothing is more certain, than if men would but 
live up to one half of what they know in their 
consciences they ought to practice, their edge 
would be taken off, their blood would be sweet- 
ened by mercy and truth, and this unnatural 
sharpness qualified. ‘They would quickly find 
work enough at home ; each man’s hands would 
be full, by reason of the unruliness of his own 
passions, and in subjecting of his own will; and 
instead of devouring one another’s good name, 
liberty, or estate, compassion would rise, and 
mutual desires to be assistant to each other in a 
better sort of living. O! how decent, and how 
delightful would it be, to see mankind, the crea- 
tion of one God that hath upheld them to this 
day, of one accord, at least in the weighty things 
of God’s holy law! Tis for want of practice, 
and not of prate, that hath made way for all the 
incharity and ill-living that are in the world. No 
matter what men say, if the devil keep the house. 
Let the grace of God, the principle of divine 
life, (as a great man lately called it in his speech,) 
but be heartily and reverently entertained of 
men, that teaches to deny all ungodliness, and 
converse soberly, righteously and godly in this 
present world, and it is not to be doubted, that 
tranquillity, atleast, a very amicable correspond- 
ence, will follow. Men are not to be reputed 
good by their opinions or professions of religion ; 
neither is the “depart from me” directed to any 
but the workers of iniquity ; and truly it is high 
time that men should give better testimony of 
their christianity, for cruelty hath no share in 
Christ’s religion, and coercion upon conscience 
is utterly inconsistent with the very nature of his 
kingdom. He rebuked that zeal, that would 
have fire come down from heaven, though it 
came from his own disciples, and forbade them 
to pluck up the tares, though none had a more 
gentle or infallible hand to do it with. . . 

And lastly, instead of being uncharitable, severe 
and cruel, for modifications, let- the debates 
about them sleep, and general and practical 
religion be promoted. That which receives an 
amen in every man’s conscience from this prin- 
ciple of divine life in every breast; that all 
agree in the most weighty doctrines ; and that 


living up to what they know, believe, and accord 
in. God Almighty, if it please Him, beget noble 
resolutions in the hearts of his people to use 
these plain and safe expedients, that charity may 
supplant cruelty, contest yield to good life, and 
present distances meet in a just and kind neigh- 
bourhood.—William Penn, Vol. 1., p. 705. 





FOSSIL FOOTPRINTS. 


Dexter Marsh, a labouring mechanic of Green- 
field, many yeats ago discovered on the flag- 
ing stones with which he was laying a side 
walk, what appeared to be the foot prints of 
some strange bird. ‘The geologists pronounced 
them to be such, and to belong to a period before 
the creation of man. This discovery so excited 
the curiosity and scientific ardor of Mr. Marsh, 
that he has since made it his amusement to look 
for such impressions, and he has traversed the 
valley from the northern Massachusetts line 
to Wethersfield, Conn., sometimes spending 
weeks in quarrying rocks with the sole view 
of discovering these ancient tracks. In the last 
number of Silliman’s Journal of Science, he 
gives a brief account of his labours and sue- 
cesses, from which we may understand that the 
Connecticut valley, in by-gone ages, was a 
favourite resort of birds that would have made 
no more of putting men in their crops, than 
turkies do of swallowing grasshoppers. 

Mr. Marsh has in his possession more than 
eight hundred foot-prints of birds and quadrupeds, 
besides having furnished many specimens to 
others, in this and other countries. In some 
cases these specimens are so distinct as not only 
to show the joints of the toes, but the perfect im- 
pression of the skin. He has perfect tracks” of 
quadrupeds so small that a half dime will cover 
the whole foot, and again others of birds where 
the foot measures half a yard from the toe to the 
heel, so that if the birds which made them were 
proportioned like those we now have, they must 
have stood twenty feet high! 

He has sometimes followed the track of a bird 
thirty or forty feet in the rock, the track being 
at first faint, as if on hard soil; then more dis- 
tinct, as if imprinted on the sand at the water’s 
edge, and finally sinking into the mud and dis- 
appearing in the water. He has one slab four 
or five inches thick, om which the tracks appear 
as mere straight lines upon the surface; but on 
splitting it into five layers they grow more and 
more distinct, till the lower slab slrows where 
the foot rested, just as if when the stone was in 
a state of mud, the bird trod down to the bottom 
of it, and on withdrawing the foot the mud 
closed up. 

Among these tracks are many very unlike to 
those made by any known animals, but still so 
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marked as to leave no doubt that animals made 
them. A sort of kangaroo, for example, shows 
very small fore feet and very large hind ones. 
Of this the Journal of Science gives a striking 
cut.— NV. American. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 30, 1848. 


The story inserted in our last number, page 15, 
under the title of ““The Responsibility,” has sug- 
gested afew reflections, which may be introduced 
with as much propriety in this, as in immediate 
connection with the incident itself. 

There are probably very few who would willing- 
ly assume the responsibility of transforming a 
virtuous and temperate young man into a degraded 
baecchanalian. If it could be certainly foreseen that 
a temperate and respectable youth would, by par- 
taking of a particular glass, be turned into a course 
which would quickly lead to habits of beastly in- 
toxication, we may fairly presume that scarcely 
any one would willingly assume the responsibility 
of offering that glass. Yet the man who makes a 
business of selling intoxicating drink to all who 
choose to purchase it, must be’aware that the arti- 
cle which he freely dispenses, must, in the nature 
of things, lead many of his customers into habits 
of intemperance. He does not know what indi- 
vidual will be ruined ; but would it be jess criminal 
to throw a stone from the top of a building into a 
crowded street, without knowing on whose head it 
would fall, than to aim at a pétticular object? 
Habits of intemperance are usually acquired by 
almost insensible degrees, and no one can certainly 
tell, when he invites a friend or a customer to a 
social glass, whether that may not lead to the most 
degrading of vices ; and if it may be productive of 
such results, can any one safely try the experiment? 
Many persons, with the usual quantum of resolution, 
have by indulging in the temperate use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, gradually lost their strength, and sunk 
into the slavery of ebriety. And since what has hap- 
pened may occur again, it would be wise, before 
indulging in the temperate use of the fascinating 
cup, to inquire whether we are willing to incur the 
responsibility of beginning a practice which may 
very possibly terminate in the prostration of the 
powers both of body and mind, which were con- 
ferred for the noblest of purposes,—to be employed 
for the honour of the Giver and the benefit of our 
fellow-men. 

But there are serious responsibilities which may 
be incurred or assumed where intoxicating liquor 
is not concerned. Every person, of ordinary intel- 
lect, possesses an influence, for evil or good, with- 
in a definite sphere. Would it not be well, often to 
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examine the tendency of the influence which we 
exercise, and inquire whether we can, with a clear 
conscience, assume the responsibility of the con. 
sequence * 

If we feel in ourselves a disposition to speak jl] 
of an acquaintance, 'it may be prudent to reflect upon 
the injury which we may inflict, and the encour- 
agement which our example may afford to the 
spirit of detraction, and to enquire whether we are 
willing to take the responsibility of the conse- 
quences which may follow if we indulge the pro- 
pensity. 

The person who makes a jest of religion, and of 
serious subjects, particularly in the presence of the 
young, is probably seldom aware of the dangers to 
which he is exposing his hearers. Satire is com- 
monly a more potent enemy to truth than argument, 
and may often be applied with effect to shake a 
pious resolution, which no argument could disturb. 
It would therefore be advisable, before a propen- 
sity to speak lighty of serious things is indulged, to 
reflect whether it is safe to assume the responsi- 
bility of preparing a listener to occupy the seat of 
the scornful. 

There isa species of responsibility which every 
one who makes an open profession of religion, ne- 
cessarily assumes. This is intimated by ‘he 
Apostolic injunction, “ Let every one that taketh 
the name of Christ, depart from iniquity.” When 
a high religious profession is not supported by a 
corresponding example, the profession becomes 2 
stumbling block to the weak, and furnishes occasion 
to the loose and irreligious, to denounce all appear- 
ance of sanctity as hypocritical pretence. 


It was mentioned in the last number, that our 
friends George and Susan Howland arrived in 
Liverpool on the 20th of last month. We may 
further add that they had a passage of 10 days and 
8 hours from Boston—said to be the shortest out- 
ward passage heretofore made. They attended 
Liverpool Meeting on the same day of their arrival, 
and left there for Kendal, on the 26th, accompanied 
by Thomas Thompson; intending to visit the 
northern counties of Scotland, before the setting in 
of winter. 


Subscribers to the Review can have their copies 
bound by leaving their numbers with the Publisher, 
at his office. Other books, also, will be bound to 
order. 


Mareiep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, New 
Garden, Chester County, on Fourth day, the 20th 
inst., Jonn Newt, of Delaware county, to RuTHx- 
ANNA, daughter of Jacob Taylor, all of Pennsy!- 
vania. gs 
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—On the 15th inst., at the residence of her 
= in too William R 3, in Delaware County, 
Pa., EstHer Levis, in the 78th year of her age ; 
an Elder of Chester Monthly Meeting. 





BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN 
AMERICA. 


John Richardson has been appointed Agent of 
the Bible Association of Friends in America, in 
place of George W. Taylor, resigned. 





WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to eeperintene the boarding 
school at West Town will meet there, on Sixth 
day, the 6th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
The Committee on instruction meet at the School 
on the preceding evening, at 74 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee to attend the semi- 
annual examination, commencing on Third day 
morning, the 3d of 10th month. 

Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. 23d, 1848.—2t. 





FREE GROWN COTTON. 
(Concluded from page 11. ) 


“ Hollysprings, (Miss.) 2d mo. 7th, 1848. 

“In my last I mentioned some free labour 
gins that we expected to visit; we accordingly 
did so, and herewith send an account of 383 
bales.” 

‘We were advised to eall on a 
Baptist minister. He has a gin and two slaves, 
but was bold to denounce the system before we 
told our business, and says he intends to liberate 
them as soon as he can make arrangements to do 
so. He had bought them from a cruel master, 
and thought in so doing he would be justified ; 
but he does not feel so. When we told him 
what arrangements we wanted to make to pro- 
cure free cotton, he understood it immediately, 
and is anxious to enter into it with us. His 
neighbourhood is a good one to operate in, hav- 
ing but few slaves in it. He says many of his 
neighbours are of the same sentiment with him- 
self, and he thinks the cultivation of free cotton 
will increase there. If you engage with him— 
he will not allow his slaves—one of whom is a 
housewoman—wife of the other—to touch the 
cotton while it is ginning and preparing, until he 
secures their emancipation. He thinks he can 
get several hundred bales in Tishamingo and 
lippah Counties, Miss.,) if you should think 
proper to employ him to collect. I inquired 
into his character, and the people of Ripley told 
me he could get the best security to any amount 
for the correct performance of any thing he pro- 
mised todo, I hope you willattend to him; he 
needs kind and brotherly treatment, and I trust 
he will be useful to the cause. His gin is now 
worked entirely by white labourers.” 

“We have made an arrangement with 
——, a Methodist minister, and owner of a gin 
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worked by free labour. He, at first, laughed at 
the idea of a people refusing to use the produc- 
tions of slave labour, but on hearing it explained 
he readily saw the consistency of such a course, 
and willingly consented to enter into an arrange- 
ment to sell us his cotton.” 


On board Steamboat Saladin—from Memphis 
to New Orleans—2d mo. 20th, 1848. 


“TI was introduced to a cotton merchant in 
Memphis, by the name of » formerly 
of Virginia. He was well acquainted with 
Friends in Virginia—much admired them, and 
expressed an entire willingness to aid us in any 
way he can. Though he is a slaveholder, he 
sees the consistency of our testimony. 

s“ , a slaveholder, has rendered me 

efficient aid in prosecuting my business: he has 
an extensive acquaintance in the south, and gave 
me names and introduced me to persons of con- 
genial feeling. He has emancipated some of his 
slaves, and intends to clear himself, this season, 
of the system. 
, a slaveholder, who lives near 
, (Miss.,) was raised amongst Friends 
in Wayne County, (North Carolina,) is now a 
high professing Methodist. He esteems Friends 
and their testimonies very highly, and is not 
satisfied in holding slaves, but intends to come 
out of it. He sees the consistency of our testi- 
mony, and, having a water cotton gin, says if 
we will trust to him, he will gin all the free cot- 
ton in his neighbourhood himself, hire white 
men to bale it, and give what encouragement he 
can to our cause. , a slaveholder— 
of same post office, but in another settlement— 
formerly a merchant of N. Alabama, has traded 
to Philadelphia. He became acquainted with 
Friends there and attended their meeting. He 
fully understands our course, and its consistency, 
and says that no southern gentlemen of good 
understanding will object to our undertaking.— 
Non-Slaveholder. 



































From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE TUBE BRIDGE. 
(Concluded from page 13.) 


Having accompanied the tube thus far on its 
progress, we may now pause before proceeding 
to relate the method of its elevation, and detail a 
few necessary particulars as to its construction. 
The tube is formed of wrought-iron plates from 
4 to 8 feet long, and 2 feet wide. ‘The thick- 
ness of those plates which enter into the forma- 
tion of the sides is toward the extremities 
diminished to five-eighths of an inch. These 
plates are rivetied firmly together to ‘l'~angle iron 
ribs on hoth sides of the joints. The beautiful 
regularity of the rivets gives the tube somewhat 
the character of a regular ornament. We have 
been informed that this appearance is due to the 
ingenious manner in which the plates were 
punched. ‘The number of holes necessary tu be 
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made in so enormous a surface must of course be 
very great, and it became therefore expedient to 
devise some means of punching them, which 
would at once insure regularity of position and 
expedition in execution. Messrs. Roberts suc- 
ceeded in perfecting a most powerful punching- 
machine, which performed its work with incom- 
parable accuracy and despatch. By its means 
the enormous number of plates composing this 
structure were perforated with a precision and 
speed, themselves an engineering marvel. The 
ceiling of the tube is composed of eight cellular 
tubes, each of which is about 20 inches in width, 
and 21 high; these cells are likewise formed of 
wrought-iron plates, which are three-quarters of 
an inch thick in the middle, and half an inch 
towards the ends of the tube. ‘The joints of 
these plates are strengthened like the others. 
The floor of the tube contains six cellular tubes, 
about 27 inches in width, and 21 high, formed 
as above, with the addition of a covering plate 
of iron over every joint on the under-side of the 
tube. The sides are united to the ceiling and 
floor by double angle irons within and without. 
The entire length of this great tunnel of iron is 
412 feet: itis 14 feet in extreme width; it is 
also a little higher in the middle than at each 
end, being 22 feet 3 inches high at the ends, and 
25 feet in the middle; this, however, includes 
the diameter of the cells top and bottom. Each 
end of the tube, where it rests upon the masonry, 
is strengthened by cast-iron frames to the exteut 
of about 8 feet of the floor. ‘The entire weight 


of this stupendous piece of iron-work is about 


1300 tons! ‘The sensitiveness of such a mass 
of metal to alterations in atmospheric tempera- 
ture must be very great, and unless especially 
provided against, would, slight as the cause may 
appear, soon produce the most destructive effects 
upon the solidity of the whole structure. Some 
who read this account may not be able to forma 
proper estimate of the power exerted by metal 
expanding or contracting under changes, of tem- 
perature ; but in illustration, it may be mention- 
ed that hot-water pipes incautiously placed so as 
to abut against a wall at each end, have on more 
than one occasion almost pushed the wall down, 
so soon as the circulation of hot water was 
established in them. The expansions and con- 
tractiuns of so long and large a metallic mass 
must necessarily be very considerable, and they 
were provided for by a very ingenious and simple 
contrivance. The ends of the tube rest upon 
twenty-four pair of iron rollers, connected to- 
gether by a wrought-iron frame. ‘The tube is 
also partly suspended to six cast-iron beams, 
underneath the extremities of which are twelve 
gun-metal balls six inches in diameter. ‘These 
contrivances act like castors to the ponderous 
machine, and facilitate its contractions or expan- 
sions as they severally may occur. We havea 
fancy that this great tube might be made to serve 
the purpose of a huge thermometer, by attaching 
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some simple leverage and dial-plates to its ex- 
tremities ; and we are sure that important prac- 
tical results might be attained by the adoption of 
our suggestion as to the expansibility of large 
masses of iron exposed to the vicissitudes of our 
climate—results, the grand scale of which would 
render them available for all similar undertakings 
in future. 

The iron colossus is in its place; but by what 
gigantic upheaving power is it to be lifted 20 or 
24 feet high into the air, and held there until its 
permanent bed is all ready to receive it? The 
mass to be lifted is upwards of 400 feet long, and 
weighs about 1300 tons! Can it be done? is 
the very natural question which presents itself 
to the mind. At each end of the tube is the iron 
answer—in a couple of steam-engines and two 
hydraulic rams. It appears that the task of 
elevating this vast fabric was intrusted by Mr. 
Stephenson to the talented hydraulic engineers 
Messrs. Easton and Amos. At each pier, rest- 
ing upon massive bearing-girders of cast-iron, 
solidly imbedded in the masonry, was placed a 
large hydraulic ram. This machine consisted 
of a cylinder 3 feet in diameter to the outside, 
with a cylindrical cavity of about a foot and a 
half in diameter, so that the actual thickness of 
this powerful cylinder was nine inches of solid 
iron all round! — In it was the ‘ram,’ a cylindri- 
cal mass of solid iron 18 inches or so in diame- 
ter, so that it did not fit the cylinder quite accu- 
rately, but left a vacuity for the passage of water 
to the bottom. Attached to the top of this ram 
is a transverse piece of metal called a ‘cross- 
head,’ 2 square feet thick, with two square aper- 
tures, through which the great chains which are 
to lift the mass are passed and secured. ‘The 
chains consisted of flat bars of wrought-iron 
about 6 feet in length, 14 inch thick, and 7 inches 
wide. Each ram lifted two chains composed of 
nine links, containing eight bars in the upper 
links, but four only in the lower. ‘The stroke 
of the ram was 6 feet—that is, it lifted the tube 
6 feet in its full range. In the recess where the 
fellow-tube is to be placed, a steam-engine of 
peculiar construction was erected, to whose 
obedient toilings the mighty work of raising the 
tube at each end was committed. ‘These steam- 
engines were on the high-pressure principle, the 
cylinder being placed horizontally, and the 
piston-rod running completely through the cy- 
linder at both ends, where it was connected with 
fly-wheels and the plungers of the force-pumps. 
The length of the stroke was 16 inches. Atthe 
summit of the cylinder of the hydraulic press 
was a small tube, the internal cavity of which 
was only three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
This tube was connected with the force-pumps. 
Regarded in itself, this little tube was the least 
imposing portion of the whole mechanism ; and 
no one who looked at it by the side of the vastly- 
proportioned instrument it was attached to, would 
have believed that that tiny cylinder was the 
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channel of a foree equalling 700 or 800 tons ! 
Could it be possible that this vast work was to 
be lifted by the direct instrumentality of two 
tubes with a bore the size of a quill barrel ?* 
Such are the wonderful results which the laws 
of hydraulic science have placed within our 
reach, bringing to our aid a power of such vast 
proportions as it never entered Eastern imagina- 
tion to endow a geni or an afrit with. 

All things being now ready, the lift-chains 
firmly secured to both ends of the tube, the steam 
up, and the workmen at their posts, the great 
operation commenced. ‘The steam-engines act- 
ing simultaneously, and with equal velocity and 
power at each pier, the mighty structure began 
to rise. This was indeed an anxious moment, 
as the whole iron structure hung suspended by 
the hydraulic engines ateach end. ‘The engines 
worked with a will, as the saying is; and amid 
the buzz of voices, the rapid puff-puffs of the 
escape-pipe, the muffled sound of clacking valves, 
and the hurrying to and fro of swarthy mechanics, 
the Tube Bridge rose majestically, but with 
great slowness, into the air. At every rise of 6 
feet the engines were stopped, and the chains re- 
adjusted to the head of the ram, and the top 
links removed. By a succession of such rises, 
the tube finally reached the desired elevation of 
about 24 feet, and there dangled in the air, as 
though a mere plaything in the hands of the two 
hydraulic giants. It was then allowed to take 
its permanent position on the massive masonry 
prepared for it; the anxiety of its erection was 
at an end; and the Tube Bridge lay across the 
river, a monument of the combined skill of 
British engineers of the nineteenth century. 

Its sustaining power still remained to be tested. 
Carriages, heavily laden to the amount of many 
hundred tons, were placed in its centre, and 
allowed to remain there for two or three days ; 
but the deflection did not, we believe, exceed an 
inch and a half, and disappeared on the removal 
of the weight, thus demonstrating its resistance 
and its elasticity. Since then, it has been con- 


* To give our readers a conception of this part of the 
ocess, it may be noted as an established principle in 
ydraulics, that a closed vessel being filled with water, 
and by means of a tubular opening a pressure exerted 
on a part of the surface, an equal pressure is propagated 
through the fluid to every part of the same surface. 
Hence,.if in the case before us, the water was forced 
through a tube three-eighths of an inch in diameter 
into a cylinder with a movable piston eighteen inches 
in diameter, the force exerted upon the latter would 
r the same ratio to that which acted upon the former, 
as the square of eighteen bears to the square of three- 
eighths; the areas of circles being as the squares of 
their diameters ; that is, the force would be multiplied 
2304 times. Thus we may perceive that this tube 
bridge 412 feet in length, and weighing 1300 tons, was 
raised through a height of 24 feet, by forcing water 
with machinery, impelled by steam, into tubes three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter; and that the force 
applied to the elevation of the bridge, was about two 
thousand times as great as that directly exerted by the 
engines.—[Eb. 


stantly worked ; and the vast hollow, which a 
few months ago resounded with the deafening 
clatter of the riveters’ hammers, now roars with 
the rush of carriages, and re-echoes in a voice 
like thunder the hoarse and impetuous expira- 
tions of the flying locomotive. 
ticians still nurse their forebodings ; but may 
it never be that a work of so much skill and 
ingenuity, and the destruction of which would 
inevitably involve so fearful a loss af life, should 
become a mass of ruins! 
these fears; experiment has long since settled 


point of domestic economy. 
ours, where there are few large estates, and 
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The mathema- 


We do not share 


the question; and we believe that nothing but 


some anomalous and unforeseen class of cireum- 
stances could injure the security of the Tube 


Bridge. ‘The Tube Bridge is pre-eminently a 
work of our own era: it is one of those vast and 


complicated efforts of skill which no previous 


period of the world’s history could command. 
Whether we consider the inass of metal employ- 


ed for these structures in the positions above 
stated, or the cost of the undertaking, or the diffi- 
culties of its construction, elevation, aid location, 
or the novelty of the principle, we are presented 


with a theme of admiration and astonishment 
which posterity will not exhaust. 





ECONOMY. 


I have a few words to say to mothers on a 
In a country like 


where almost every father of a family is sub- 


jected to some kind of labour, either for the main- 


tenance of those who are dear, or the preserva- 
tion of possessions on which they are to depend 
when he shall be taken from them, the duty of 


the “help-meet,”’ to lighten as far as possible 


thes-. burdens by a consistent economy, is too 


obvious to need illustration. To adapt whatever 


may be entrusted to her care, to the best ends, 
and to make it subservient to the greatest amount 
of good, should be her daily study. There is, 
perhaps, no community of women, who more 
faithfully, or dexterously, than the wives and 
mothers of New England, carry this wisdom and 
forethought into all the details of that science by 
which the table is spread, and the apparel adapted 
to the ever-changing seasons. ‘The same judg- 
ment which so admirably regulates food and 
clothing, it would be desirable to apply to an 
other and a higher department. It is to mothers 
with the care of young children, that these re 
marks on economy are peculiarly addressed 
They have the a of immortal beings, whose 
physical, mental and moral temperament, are for 
a long period, exclusively in their hands. No- 
thing save the finger of God has written on the 
tablet, when it is committed to them. It is 
important that they secure time to form deep and 
lasting impressions. 

Let them, therefore, devote their first strength, 
and their utmost effort, to the highest duties. 





The heart soon developes itself, and asks cul- 
ture. Through the feelings and affections it 
bursts forth, even while the infant is considered 
not to have advanced beyond animal nature. 
The preferences, the passions, reveal themselves, 
like the young tendrils of the vine, reaching out 
feebly and blindly. ‘The Mother must be as- 
siduous, in teaching them where to twine. 
While the character of the babe is forming, let 
every action and indication of motive, be a sub- 
ject of observation. But how can she be ade- 
quate to this, if the whole attention to the per- 
sonal comfort of several young children devolves 
upon herself? If she is to make and mend 
their articles of dress,.bear them in her arms 
during their period of helplessness, and exhaust 
herself by toils throughout the day, and watch- 
ings by night, how can she have leisure to study 
their varying shades of disposition, and adapt to 
each the fitting mode of discipline, as the skilful 
gardener suits the plant to the soil? Will she 
not be sometimes moved to apostrophize them, 
like the leader of the wandering, repining Is- 
raelites, “how can 1 alone bear your encum- 
branee, and your burden, and your strife ?”’ 

The remedy is, for the mother to provide 
herself with competent assistance, in the sphere 
of manual labour, that she may be enabled to 
become the constant directress of her children, 
and have leisure to be happy in their compa- 
nionship. ‘This would seem to be a rational 
economy. 

“My husband cannotafford to hire a nurse 
for the little ones,’ said a young friend. “ We 
have so many, that we must economize.” 

Her mother suggested that the expenditure 
should be saved in some other department of 
housekeeping, in the toilette, or in luxurious en- 
tertainment. But the counsel was not accepted 
by the danghter, who in her zeal for economy, 
failed to comprehend its ciementary principles. 

She commenced her task with vigour and 
confidence in the correctness of her own decision. 
Sickness in the various forms that mark the pro- 
gress of dentition, and neglect of slight diseases 
in their first symptoms, came upon her young 
family. Uninstructed by experience, she gave 
powerful medicines for trifling maladies, or sum- 
moned and teazed physicians, when Nature was 
simply perfecting her own operations. ‘The 
children who had emerged from infancy, were 
indulging bad dispositions, and acquiring im- 
proper habits. She knew it. But what could 
she do? She was depressed by fatigue. The 
wardrobe of her numerous little ones, continually 
required herattention. It would not do for them 
to be unfashionably clad, or appear worse than 
their neighbours. So, the soul being most out 
of sight, must suffer most. Blindness to evil, or 
hasty punishment, rendering it still more invete- 
rate, were the only sources of her hurried and 
harrying mode of existence. For her, there 
seemed no rest. If health returned to her young 
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family, mental diseases were disclosed. She 
became spiritless, nervous and discouraged. She 
was harassed by the application of force among 
the inferior machinery. When it was necessary 
that power should be brought to bear upon the 


minds committed to her care, she was painfully 


conscious that her energies had spent themselves 
in other channels. Running up the shrouds like 
a ship-boy, the helm where she should stand, 
was left unguided. The pilot, steering among 
rocks, does not weary himself with the ropes 
and rigging, which a common sailor as well 
manages, and better understands. 

The temper and constitution of the young 
mother became equally impaired. Her husband 
complained of the bad conduct and rude manners 
of the children. “ What could she do? She 
was sure there was nothing but toil and trouble, 
by night, and hy day.”’ This was true. ‘There 
was an error in economy. ‘The means were 
not adapted to their highest ends. 

Is this an uncommon example? Have we 
not ofien witnessed it? Have we not ourselves 
exhibited some of its lineaments ? 

The proposed remedy, is to employ an ef- 
ficient person, in the nurse’s department. I say. 
efficient, for the young girls, to whom this re- 
sponsibility is sometimes entrusted, are them- 
selves an additional care. “I am not willing,” 
said a judicious father, “to place my infant in 
the arms of one, with whom I would not trust 
an expensive glass dish.”’ 

The physical welfare of infancy is of such 
immense importance, that it seems desirable that 
those whom the mother associates with herself 
in this department, should have attained full 
strength, both of mind and body. -Moral in- 
tegrity, patient and kind dispositions, industrious 
habits, and religious principles, are essential to 
the faithful discharge of these deputed duties, and 
to render that influence safe, which they will 
necessarily acquire over the little being whose 
comfort they promote. Such qualities are de- 
serving of respect, in whatever station they may 
be found, and I would suggest both as a point of 
policy and justice, the attaching higher considera- 
tion to the office of a nurse, when her character 
comprises them. If the nurture of an immortal 
being for immortality is an honourable work, 
and if its earliest impressions are allowed to be 
most indelible, those who minister to its humblest 
wants, partake in some measure of its elevated 
destiny; as the porters and Levites derived dig- 
nity from the temple-service, though they might 
not wear the Urim and Thummim of the High- 
Priest, or direct the solemn sacrifices, when the 
the flame of Heaven descended upon the altar. 

To the inquiry why this kind of assistance Is 
more needed by the mother in our own days, 
than by her of the “olden time,” by whom the 
care of children, the operations of the needle, the 
mysteries of culinary science, and all the com- 
plicated duties of housekeeping, were simultane- 
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Soave reply is, that the structure of society is 
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midst of this excitement, that we encountered 
one of those sudden thunder squalls, so common 


different; and from an educated parent, the | in this country, and which passing rapidly off, 


modern system of division of labour, asks new 
and extended effort. She requires aid, not that 
she may indulge in indolence, but that she may 
devote the instruments entrusted to her, to their 
legitimate uses. ‘There is, perhaps, no sphere 
of action, where indolence is both so fatal and 
so sinful, as in that of a mother of young chil- 
dren. She is a sentinel who should never sleep 
at her post. She cannot be long relieved without 
hazard, or exchanged without loss. Sheshould 
therefore be careful of her strength, her health, 
and her life, for her children’s sake. If she em- 
ploy a subaltern, it is that she may give herself 
more exclusively to their highest and best in- 
terests. 

Let her be persuaded, whatever may be the 
demands upon her time, or their advantages for 
gaining knowledge from other sources, fo spend 
systematically a portion of time in their daily 
instruction. Let her also be with them, when 
they retire at night, to review the day’s little 
gatherings and doings, and to point the tender 
spirit to the Giver of all its gifts. Let the period 
devoted to them, be as far as possible uninter- 
rupted by the presence of others, and chosen, in 
the morning, before care has seized the teacher’s 
mind, or temptation saddened the beloved pupil. 
Let the time be spent in reading some book 
adapted to their comprehension, conveying useful 
knowledge or moral and religious instruction, 
questioning them respecting its contents, adding 
such illustrations as the subject or their peculiar 
state of intellect and feeling may render appro- 
priate ; having it always understood that at night 
some recapitulation will be expected of the 
lessons of the day. 

The Mother who regularly does this, will find 
herself in the practice of a true and palpable 
economy. She will be induced to furnish her- 
self with new knowledge and to simplify it, for 
those whom she seeks to train up for the king- 
dom of heaven. She will not strive to combine 
fashionable amusements, or dissipation of thought, 
with her solemn and delightful obligations. She 
will labour as “ ever in her Great ‘Task-Master’s 
Eye,’ to do.for the minds and souls of her 
children, that which none can perform as well 
as herself, which, if she neglects, may not be 
done at all, and if left undone, will be a loss, for 
which eternity must pay.—L. Sigourney’s Let- 
ters to Mothers. 





ADVENTURE ON THE THAMES. 


It was on a fine sultry day, in the summer 
of 1821, that I was racing up the River Thames, 
in the command of the Ramsgate Steam Packet, 
Eagle, hoping to overtake our Margate competi- 
tors, the Victory, and Favourite steamers, and 
bringing them nearer to view as we rounded the 
points of the Reach of the river. It was in the 


with a heavy rain, leave behind them a strong 
and increasing northerly gale. I was looking 
out ahead, pleasing myself with the reflection 
that we were the fastest vessel against a head 
wind, and should certainly overtake our Margate 
friends ; when upon entering Long Reach, about 
two miles below Purfleet, I saw a boat labouring 
with very little effect against the gale, and with 
a whole ebb-tide just making to add to their dif- 
ficulties; in this boat were two ladies, in the 
close habit of the Society of Friends, evidently 
drenched with the heavy shower which had 
overtaken them. I was then a dashing, high- 
spirited sailor; but I had always a secret admi- 
ration of the quiet demeanour of that Society, 
and occasionally had some of them passengers 
with me, always intelligent and inquiring, and 
always pleased with any information a seaman 
could extend to them. Well, here was a dilem- 
ma! ‘To stop would spoil my chase, in which 
most of my passengers were as eager as myself ; 
but to go on, and to pass two ladies in such a 
situation! I passed the word sofily to the en- 
gineer; desired the mate to sheer alongside the 
boat carefully; threw the delighted rowers a 
rope, and before the passengers were fully aware 
that we had stopped the engines, the ladies were 
on board, the boat made fast astern, and the 
Eagle again flying up the Thames. I have 
those two persons strongly, nay, indelibly stamp- 
ed upon my mind’s eye. The one I had last 
assisted on board, still held my hand, as she 
thanked me, with dignified but beautiful expres- 
sion: ‘It is kind of thee, Captain, and we thank 
thee. We made no sign to thee; having held 
up our handkerchiefs to the other packets, we 
did not think we should succeed with thee’ I 
assured them that I could not have passed them 
under such circumstances, and called the stew- 
ardess to take them below into the ladies’ cabin 
and see to their comfort. ‘They had been well 
cloaked, and had not suffered so much as I had 
anticipated. 

The gale had cleared away the rain, and in 
a very short time they came upon deck again ; 
one of them was Mrs. Fry, and she never lost 
an opportunity of doing good. I saw her speak- 
ing to some of my crew, who were looking very 
serious as she offered them tracts, and some of 
them casting a side glance at me for my approval 
or otherwise. I had some little dislike to sects 
then, which I thank God left me in riper years, 
—but who could resist this beautiful, persuasive, 
and heavenly-minded woman. ‘To gee her, was 
to love her; to hear her, was to feel as if a 
guardian angel had bid you follow that teaching 
which could alone subdue the temptations and 
evils of this life, and secure a Redeemer’s love 
in eternity! In her you saw all that was attrac- 
tive in woman, lit up by the bright beams of 
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hilanthropy ; devoting the prime of life, and 
th, and personal graces, to her Divine Mas- 
ter’s service ; and I feel assured that much of 


the success which attended her missions of 


mercy, was based upon that awe which such a 
presence inspired. It was something to possess 
a countenance which portrayed in every look, 
the overflowings of such a heart, and thus as a 
humble instrument in the hands of Divine Pro- 


Clarke, of meee declared, in his message 
to the Legislature, that “ one-third of the adult 
population were unable to write their names ,” 
and in the State of Tennessee, according to the 
last census, there were 58,531 of the same de- 
scription of persons. Surely it would take 
more than five of these to make three freemen - 
for the more a State has of them the less of in- 
telligent freedom will there be in it. And if 


vidence, she was indeed highly favoured among | the schools in the slave States are compared 


women. 
She told me that her companion, Mrs. Pryor, 


with the schools in the free States, the de- 


| ficiency in quality will be as great as the de- 


and herself had been down to Gravesend to take ficiency in number. 


leave of the ‘unfortunate women, (convicts,) on 
board a ship bound to the settlements, and gave 
me so touching a description of their behaviour, 
that I volunteered to take charge of any thing for 
her at any time, or render. het any service in 
my power inmy voyages. When about to land, 
her anxiety to make some pecuniary recompense 
was very great, but I would not allow her to do 
so. Mrs. Fry never forgot me when she came 
near our locality ; I saw her from time to time ; 
the earthly tabernacle failing, but the same spirit 
lighting up with animation her untiring energies. 
[t was an honour to know her in this world; 
may we follow her to the society of the accepted 
and blessed in that which is to come. 


“K. B. Martin. 
Ramsgate, February, 1847.” 





SLAVERY AND IGNORANCE. 
{Continued from page 15.) 


In South Carolina there is also a fund for the 
support of pauper schools; but this had become 
so useless, and was so disdained by its objects, 
that a late Governor of the State, in his annual 
message, recommended that it should be with- 
drawn from them altogether. 

Yet, in many of the slave States there are 
beautiful paper systems of common-schools— 
dead laws in the statute books—but the census 


| tells us how profitless they have been. In 1840, 


in the fifteen slave States and Territories, there 
were only 201,085 scholars. at the primary 
schools. In the same class of schools, in the 
free States, there were 1,626,082—eight times 
as many. New York alone had 502,367, or 
two and a half times as many. The scholars in 
the primary schools of Ohio alone outnumbered 
all those in the fifteen slave States and Territo- 
ries by more than 17,000. In the slave States 
almost one-tenth part of the free white popu- 
lation, over twenty years of age, are unable to 
read and write. In the free States less than one 
in one hundred and fifty ; and at least four-fifths 
of these are foreigners, who ought not to be in- 
cluded in the computation. Many of the slave 
States, too, have munificent school funds. Ken- 
tucky has one of more than a million of dollars, 
Tennessee of two millions—yet, in 1837, Gov. 





During the last ten years I have had a most 
extensive correspondence with the intelligent 
friends of education in the slave States. They 
yearn for progress, but they cannot obtain it. 
They procure laws to be passed, but there is no 
one to execute them. They set forth the bene- 


fits and blessings of education, but they speak 


in a vacuum, and no one hears the appeal. If 
a parent wishes to educate his children, he must 
send them from home, and thus suffer a sort of 
bereavement, even while they live; or he must 
employ a tutor or governess in his family, which 
few are able to do. The rich may do it, but 
what becomes of the children of the poor? In 
cities the obstacles are less, but the number of 
persons resident in cities is relatively small. 
All this is the inevitable consequence of slavery, 
and it is as impossible for free, thorough, uni- 


versal education, to co-exist with slavery, as 


for two bodies to occupy the same space at the 
same time. Slavery would abolish education if 
it should invade a free State; education would 
abolish slavery if it could invade a slave State. 


Destroying common education, slavery de- 
stroys the fruits of common education—the in- 
ventive mind, the practical talent, the power of 
adapting means to ends in the business of life. 
Whence have come all the mechanical and 
scientific improvements and inventions which 
have enriched the world with so many comforts, 
and adorned it with so many beauties, which to- 
day give enjoyments and luxuries to a common 
family in a New England village, which neither 
Queen Elizabeth, of England, nor any of her 
proud court, ever dreamed of, but a little more 
than two centuries ago? Among whom have 
these improvéments originated? All history 
aud experience affirm that they have come, and 
must come, from people among whom education 
is most generous and unconfined. Increase the 
constituency, if I may so speak, of developed 
intellect, and you increase in an equal ratio the 
chances of inventive, creative genius, From 
what part of our own country have come the 
application of steam to the propulsion of boats 
for commercial purposes, or of wheels for manu- 
facturing purposes? Where have the various 


and almost infinite improvements been made, 
which have resulted in the present perfection 
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of cotton and woollen machinery? Whence Can any man give a reason why Norfolk 
came the invention of the cotton-gin, and the | should not have grown like New York, other 
improvements in railroads? Where was born than the difference in the institutions of the peo- 
the mighty genius who invented the first light-| ple ?. Jamestown was settled before Plymouth, 
ning rod, which sends the electric fluid harm- | and had natural advantages superior to it. Ply- 
less into the earth ; or that other genius, not less | mouth now has a population of between seven 
beneficent, who invented the second lightning- | and eight thousand ; is worth two millions of 
rod, which sends the same fluid from city to dollars, and taxed itself last year, for schools 
city, on messages of. business or affection? and school houses, more than seven thousand 
These are results which you can no more have | dollars. I ought rather to say, that it invested 
without common education, without imbuing | more than seven thousand dollars in a kind of 
the public mind with the element of knowledge, | stock, that yields a hundred per cent. income. 
than you can have corn without planting, or | How many bats there may be in the ruins of 
harvests without sunshine. | Jamestown the hast census does not inform us. 


Look into the Patent Office reports, and see 
in what sections of country mechanical improve- 
ments and the application of science and the 
useful arts have originated. Out-of five hundred 
and seventy-two patents, issued in 1847, only 
sixty-six were to the slave States. The patents 
annually issued, it is true, are a mingled mass 
of chaff and wheat, but some of it is wheat 
worthy of Olympus. I think the Patent Office 
reports show, that at least six or eight times as 





The books printed at the South, I suppose not 


i be one-fiftieth part the number printed at the 


‘North. In maps, charts, engravings, and so 


| forth, the elements of comparison are all on one 


side. 


Out of universal education come genius, skill, 
and enterprise, and the desire to better one’s 
condition. Industry and frugality are their 
concomitants. Diversified labour secures a home 
market. Diligence earns much, but the absence 


many patents have been taken out for the North | of the vices of indolence saves more. Hence 
as for the South. What improvements will a| comforts abound, while capital accumulates. 
slave ever make in agricultural implements ; in| After the home consumption is supplied, there 
the manufacture of metals; in preparing wool, | is a surplus for export. The balance of trade is 
cotton, silk, fur, or paper, in chemical processes; favourable. All the higher institutions of learn- 
in the application of steam; in philosophical, | ing and religion can be liberally supported. 
nautical, or optical instruments; in civil,engi- | These institutions impart an elevated and moral 


neering, architecture, the construction of roads, | tone to society. Hence efforts for all kinds of 


canals, wharves, bridges, docks, piers, &c. ; in 
hydraulics or pneumatics; in the application of 
the mechanical powers; in household furniture, 
or wearing apparel, in printing, binding, en- 
graving, &c., &c.t_ This question, when put in 
relation to slaves, appears ridiculous, and yet it 
is no more absurd, when asked in reference to 
an ignorant slave, than when asked in reference 
to an uneducated white man. The fact that the 
latter is a voter makes no difference ; natwith- 
on the common opinion, in certain lati- 
tudes, that it does. All such improvements 
come from minds which have had an early 
awakening, and been put on scientific trains of 
thought in their childhood and youth—a thing 
utterly impossible for the people at large with- 
out common schools. 

These are the causes; now look at effects. In 
three N ew England States the iron manufacture 
is twenty times as much, according tothe popu- 
lation, as it is in Virginia, and yet Virginia has 
far more of the ore than they. In cotton, we 
can hardly find a fraction low enough to ex- 
Ce the difference. The ship building in 

ne and Massachusetts is thirty-five times as 
much as in Virginia. The North comes to the 
South, cuts their timber, carries it home, manu- 
factures it, and then brings it back wrought into 
a hundred different forms, to be sold to those 
who woul dsee it rot before their eyes. 


social ameliorations. Temperance societies 
spring up. Societies for preventing crime ; for 
saving from pauperism ; for the reform of prisons 
and the reformation of prisoners ; for peace ; for 
sending missionaries to the heathen, for diffusing 
the Gospel ;—all these, where a sound educa- 


dence, as an oak grows out of an acorn. 


The free schools of the North lead to the com- 
mon diffusion of knowlege and the equalization 
of society. The private schools of the South 
divide men into patricians and plebians ; so that, 
in the latter, a nuisance grows out of education 
itself. In the public schools of New York, there 
are libraries now amounting to more than a 
million of volumes. In the schools of Massa- 
chusetts the number of volumes is relativel 
jess, but the quality is greatly superior; in eac 
of these States, within half an hour’s walk of 
the poorest farm-house or mechanic’s shop, 
there is a library, free and open to every child, 


is given, grow up in the order of Provi- 


ethics, natural science, &c., &c., which will 
supply him with the noblest capital of intelli- 
gence wherewith to commence the business of 
making himself a useful and intelligent eitizen. 
With the exception of New Orleans, (whose 
| free schools were commenced and been presided 
over by a Massachusetts man,) and three or four 
other cities, all the libraries in the public 


Ses works of history, biography, travels, 
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schools of the Slave States could be carried ina 
school boy’s satchel. The libraries of all the 
universities and colleges of the South contain 


223,416 volumes; those of the North, 593,897 | 


volumes. The libraries of southern theolégical 
schools, 22,800 ; those of northern, 102,080. 
The southern States are all within what ma 

be called “ the latitudes of genius;” for there is 
a smiall belt around the globe, comprising but a 
few degrees of latitude, which has produced all 
the distinguished men who have ever lived. I 
say this difference results from no difference in 
natural endowment ; the mental endowments at 
the South are equal to those in any part of the 
world; but it comes, because in one quarter the 
common atmosphere is vivid with knowledge, 
electric with ideas, while slavery gathers its 
Beotian fogs over the other. 


To be continued. 


The progress of refinement is enlightening 
our prisons, as well as other appurtenances of 
society. ‘They have introduced gas into the 
Ohio penitentiary, and it is now lit up in the 
evening as brilliantly as any city saloon. The 
gas is manufactured in the building, from the 
grease saved from the prison kitchen. The 
whole eastern wing is lighted up by 98 burners, 
which enable the convicts to read in their cells, 
after the day’s work is completed. Books are 
furnished to them by the Chaplain, and thus both 
physical and mental light is shed through the 
hitherto gloomy confines of the prisoner’s cell. 

U. 8. Gaz. 


STREETS OF JERUSALEM. 


I went this day to see some of the principal 
streets in the centre of the city. ‘They are five 
or six in number, and from 150 to 200 yards 
each in length. There are no private houses 
among them, all being shops and places of busi- 
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slippery stones and deep holes, one has to look 
well to his movements, lest he should come 
down.—Lowthian’s Visit to Jerusalem. 


A MORNING HYMN. 


Arise, my soul! with joy arise! 

In trembling rapture to adore 

The awful Sovereign of the skies, 
Whose merey grants me one day more. 


Oh! may this day, indulgent Power, 
Nor idly spent nor useless be ; 

But may each swiftly-tlying hour 
Draw me, in nearer love, to Thee. 


And will the eternal Power divine, 
Whose throne is light’s unbounded blaze— 
Whilst countless world’s and angels join 
To swell the varying song of praise— 


Oh! will He lend the listening ear, 
When abject mortals feebly pray ?— 
The feeblest prayer He stoops to hear; 
Nor casts the meanest wretch away. 


Then let me serve Thee all my days, 
Whilst love and zeal with years increase ; 
For pleasant, Lord, are all thy ways, 
Jehovah! all thy paths are peace. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrope —-The steamer Acadia arrived at Boston 
on the 24th inst., having left Liverpool on the 9th. 
The weather continuing very fine, the prospects 
of good crops continued bright, and in the London 
corn market prices were depressed, though at the 
latesf*accounts they had risen materially at Liver- 
pool. «The private letters, however, are said to 
differ considerably from the printed accounts, and 
an advance in our corn markets has been the con- 
sequence. The English cotton markets exhibit a 
limited demand, with a downward tendency in 
prices. The French Assembly was engaged in 
debating the Constitution, as reported by the Com- 
mittee. There seems to be much uncertainty in 
regard to the French and English intervention in 
Italy, some accounts representing that it had been 

accepted by Austria, while others render this state- 


ness. ‘The shops are generally about six feetin | ment doubtful. A powerful expedition had left 
front, and the floors are raised 3 feet from the | Naples, intended for the subjection of Sicily. It 
level of the street, to which there are no steps. | is reported that the German Parliament had refused 
There are no windows, either with or without | t© sanction the armistice which had been concluded 


gluss, but the door fills up the entire front; half 
of it down, and, extending a little way into the 
street, serves for laying goodsupon. ‘The shop- 
man sits ecross-legged on the floor, and never 
rises to serve his customers, who stand in the 
street without ; nor need he, for all his goods lie 
upon shelves within his reach. The streets are 
not more than from six to eight feet wide, so 
that when the shops are open, it is rather diffi- 
cult for people to pass each other in the business 
part of the town. The streets are neither 
flagged nor paved, but there are laid some large 
flat.stones for the people to walk or step upon 
in wet weather; which are worn so smooth and 
sloping by the number of naked feet which tread 
upon them, that no one can walk safely and 
look ai the shops at the same time ; for between 


between Denmark and Prussia. 


A Stated Meeting of the Female branch of the 
Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of Philade!- 
phia Quarterly Meeting, wiil be held on Fourth- 
day, the 4th of Tenth month, at 3 o’clock, P. M.. 
at the usual place. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The winter term of this Institution will open on 
Fourth-day, the 11th of Tenth month next. Jt is 
particularly requested that those who propose 
sending students, should enter their names as early 
as possible. Copies of the late cireular will be sent 
to the address of applicants. Application to be 
made to Charles Yarnall, Secretary to the Board 
of Managers, No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 

9 mo. 30th.—2t. 





